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full score of an orchestral overture by the late Argentine cfcf&poser,
Celestino Piaggio, was published by the National Culture
of Argentina, and was available gratis to anyone with cultural i
There was no way of knowing that the Piaggio Overture had been pub-
lished, because copies were not distributed commercially and not included
in any local music catalogues. I sped to the Committee, and got my copies
at the last moment.

Similarly unobtainable through regular channels was an excellent album
of Brazilian music for piano, voice, and violin, published by the Uni-
versity of Rio de Janeiro in 1937 under the title Musique Bresilienne
Moderns. Free copies of this collection were given away to visitors to the
Brazilian Pavilion at the New York World's Fair, but none leaked out
to the music stores either in Brazil or the United States. In fact, when
I inquired about Musique Bresilienne Moderne in the largest music store
in Rio de Janeiro, I was met with a puzzled glance, and was told there
was no such album in existence. It took me some time to trace the pub-
lication to its source, which proved to be the Escola National de Musica,
which sponsored my concert. By sheer chance, I stumbled upon a stack
of copies in the Director's room, and claimed a few copies as my rightful
share according to the law of "finders keepers." Looking around for more
hidden treasure, I unearthed, in the editorial offices of the Revista
Brasileira de Musica in the same building, a practically virgin deposit
of printed scores of Nepomuceno's Symphony in G, which had been
regarded as agotado.

In the end, I had collected something like a quarter of a ton of printed
Latin American music, including popular songs and salon pieces. I turned
over my duplicates and some single copies to the Boston Public Library,
where the music is now available for study in the Music Department,
presided over by the cooperative and scholarly Richard G. Appel.

Hard as it is to hunt down Latin American printed editions, it is even
more difficult for Latin American musicians to get hold of music by
American composers. As a result, the Latin American conception of who's
who in music in the United States is almost as grotesque as the popular
notion in this country that all Latin American music consists of Tangos
and Rumbas. In a supposedly authoritative article in the June, 1938,
issue of the Revista Brasileira de Musica, the following are named as
representative American composers: Victor Harris, Soward (sic) Brock-
way, Arthur Bird, Harry Rowe Scheley, Henry Holden Huss, and Tom
Dobson. The latter is described as "occupying a unique place in the